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LOUIS  BRAILLE 


The  parents  of  Louis  Braille  were  simple  people.  Neither 
of  them  could  read  or  write,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of 
them  ever  slept  a  single  night  away  from  their  home,  or 
felt  the  slightest  wish  to.  They  lived  in  the  small  French 
town  of  Coupvray,  26  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Paris. 
Their  house  was  a  humble  stone-built  cottage  near  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  corn-fields  and  vineyards — 
and  that  was  their  world.  It  was  dark,  dismal,  and  air¬ 
less,  with  tiny  windows  and  heavy  shutters;  there  was 
|me  living-room  in  which  Madame  Braille  cooked,  baked, 
mended,  and  raised  her  family,  a  workshop  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  a  single  garret  for  a  bedroom  for  the  children. 
There  was  neither  sanitation  nor  water ;  the  family  drew 
their  drinking-water  in  pails  from  a  small  brook,  and  they 
washed  under  a  cold-water  pump,  which  they  shared  with 
the  other  cottagers. 

It  was  in  a  corner  of  the  living-room  of  this  cottage 
that  Louis  Braille,  the  inventor  of  the  most  widely- 
accepted  blind  alphabet,  was  born  on  4  January  1809. 
The  baby  was  so  small  that  the  midwife  said  that  it  would 
be  unlikely  to  survive  for  more  than  a  few  days.  But 
Louis,  instead  of  dying,  quickly  gained  strength,  though 
he  was  always  to  be  a  delicate  child. 

Louis  was  by  far  the  youngest  of  his  parents’  four  chil¬ 
dren;  he  had  a  brother,  Louis-Simon,  and  two  sisters, 
Catherine  Josephine  and  Marie  Celine,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  eleven  years  older  than  he.  Louis  was  born 
in  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  in  French  history : 
the  French  people  had  risen  against  an  oppressive  govern¬ 
ment;  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  been 
guillotined ;  and  Napoleon  had  proclaimed  himself 
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Emperor  and  was  changing  the  map  of  Europe.  History 
was  being  made  in  Paris,  less  than  thirty  miles  away,  but 
Louis  lived  in  a  world  that  was  hardly  affected  by  such 
things.  The  collapse  of  Napoleon  in  1814  and  his  short 
and  vivid  return,  ending  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in 
1815,  meant  less  to  these  simple  people  of  Coupvray  than 
did  the  small  events  of  their  own  lives. 

His  parents  both  came  of  good,  hard-working,  rural 
stock.  Monsieur  Braille,  a  saddler  with  a  reputation  for 
skilled  and  honest  craftsmanship,  had  managed  by  sheer 
hard  work  to  save  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  smallholding 
from  which  he  could  produce  eggs,  milk,  meat,  and 
poultry  for  his  growing  family ;  Madame  Braille,  a 
farmer’s  daughter,  divided  her  time  between  running  the 
smallholding,  cooking,  and  attending  to  the  house. 

Fair-haired  with  large  blue  eyes,  Louis  developed  into  a 
bright  and  intelligent  child  who  never  stopped  talking 
and  laughing.  Being  so  much  the  youngest,  he  soon 
became  the  pet  of  the  family.  His  brother  and  sisters 
loved  to  take  him  about  with  them.  His  mother  liked  to 
have  him  playing  in  the  living-room  while  she  worked. 
His  father  always  welcomed  him  into  his  workshop,  and, 
however  busy  he  might  be,  would  break  off  from  his  work 
now  and  again  to  explain  what  he  was  doing,  for  he  hoped 
that  one  day  Louis  would  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

But  though  Louis  was  allowed  to  wander  into  the  work¬ 
shop,  there  was  one  thing  about  which  his  father  was  most 
insistent:  Louis  was  not  allowed,  on  any  account,  to  go 
in  there  unless  he  himself  was  present.  One  day,  shortly 
after  his  third  birthday,  he  disobeyed  this  rule — and  he 
suffered  for  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Monsieur  Braille  was  attending  to  a  customer  in  the 
lane,  and  Louis,  finding  the  workshop  door  open,  trotted 
excitedly  over  to  the  well-worn  work-bench — which  was 
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THE  COTTAGE  AT  COUPVRAY  WHERE  LOUIS  BRAILLE  WAS 

BORN 


nearly  as  tall  as  himself — and,  with  a  child’s  love  of  imitat¬ 
ing  his  parents,  picked  up  a  pruning  knife  and  a  piece  of 
leather.  Standing  on  tip-toe,  his  chin  resting  against  the 
front  of  the  bench,  he  tried  to  cut  out  a  thong,  just  as  he 
had  watched  his  father  do  so  many  times.  But  his  hands 
were  not  strong  enough :  the  leather  resisted,  and  the 
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knife  sprang  from  his  uncertain  hold,  point  first,  deep  into 
his  left  eye. 

If  Louis  Braille  had  met  with  this  accident  in  the  present 
day  the  damage  might  not  have  been  too  serious.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  however,  treatment  of  eye 
injuries  was  still  elementary,  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
Monsieur  Braille,  like  so  many  countrymen  of  his  time, 
would  never  consult  a  doctor;  he  preferred  to  dispense 
his  own  4  medicines  5  by  boiling  down  various  herbs  and 
plants  from  the  garden. 

He  picked  up  his  screaming  son  from  the  dusty  saddlery 
floor,  set  him  on  his  knee,  and  sent  hastily  for  an  old  her¬ 
mit  woman  who  was  said  to  possess  wonderful  healing 
powers.  She  treated  the  injured  eye  with  lily  water.  A 
few  dabs  of  her  concoction,  and  the  pain  was  eased.  .  .  . 
A  few  more  dabs  and  the  bleeding  ceased.  The  little 
crowd  of  neighbours  who  had  gathered,  imagining  Louis 
to  be  cured,  grew  excited  and  danced  around  the  room 
congratulating  the  old  woman. 

But  Louis  was  far  from  cured.  The  lily  water,  though 
soothing,  did  more  harm  than  good,  for  it  caused  the  eye 
to  bleed  inwardly  instead  of  outwardly.  During  the  next 
few  weeks  Louis  became  so  unsteady  on  his  feet  that  he 
began  to  trip  and  bump  into  furniture — and  soon  his 
parents  noticed  that  both  his  eyes,  not  merely  the  left 
one,  were  turning  an  angry  purple. 

Monsieur  Braille,  very  much  alarmed  at  this,  decided 
to  overcome  his  prejudices  and  consult  the  local  doctor; 
but  the  doctor’s  treatment  proved  to  do  no  good,  and  Louis 
was  taken  by  horse  and  trap  to  see  a  specialist  at  Meaux, 
the  nearest  large  town.  But  the  specialist  could  do 
nothing  for  him  either :  it  was  too  late.  Louis,  by  rub¬ 
bing  his  eyes  with  his  dirty  hands  to  ease  the  irritation, 
had  helped  to  spread  an  infection  from  the  left  eye  to  the 
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right  one,  with  the  consequence  that  the  corneas  of  both 
eyeballs  had  been  destroyed. 

During  the  following  few  months  a  film  spread  slowly 
across  each  eye  until  gradually,  as  in  the  gathering  dusk, 
the  people  and  objects  that  mean  so  much  to  a  child  be¬ 
came  mere  silhouettes  for  Louis.  Then  the  silhouettes 
faded  also,  and  he  was  left  in  total  darkness,  just  as  if  the 
curtains  had  been  drawn.  At  the  age  of  three  he  was 
quite  blind. 

Louis  was  too  young  at  first  to  realize  that  he  would 
never  again  be  able  to  see ;  and  his  family  very  sensibly, 
instead  of  pampering  him,  tried  to  make  him  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  possible  of  other  people,  and  encouraged  him 
as  much  as  they  could  to  do  things  for  himself.  His 
brother  and  sisters  taught  him  to  tap  his  way  with  a  stick 
to  various  places  while  these  were  still  familiar  to  him — 
so  many  taps  to  the  brook,  so  many  taps  to  the  poultry 
houses,  and  so  on.  And  his  father  tried  to  make  him 
skilful  with  his  hands  by  giving  him  lessons  in  simple 
leather  work.  Every  day  on  the  workshop  floor,  feeling 
for  the  tools  and  materials  he  could  not  see,  Louis  would 
work  away  patiently  under  his  father’s  gentle  guidance, 
making  simple  saddlery  pieces.  When  the  results  were 
clumsy,  his  father  would  push  another  slip  of  leather  into 
his  hands,  and  he  would  try  again,  until  gradually  he 
became  sufficiently  skilful  to  produce  articles  that  could 
be  sold. 

By  the  time  he  had  been  blind  for  four  years  Louis  had 
lost  all  visual  memory  of  both  people  and  things.  He  had 
learnt  to  do  a  lot  for  himself;  he  could  find  his  way  about 
with  the  help  of  his  stick,  but  he  could  no  longer  remember 
what  the  familiar  places  looked  like :  he  could  not  even 
remember  his  parents’  faces.  And  so,  as  he  grew 
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older,  in  spite  of  all  that  his  family  could  do,  he  became 
increasingly  lonely  and  sensitive  about  his  blindness,  and 
this  affected  both  his  character  and  appearance.  Instead 
of  being  cheerful  and  talkative,  he  became  silent  and 
solemn;  he  held  his  head  forward  when  he  walked  and 
tilted  it  to  one  side  when  he  talked,  and  his  closed  eyelids 
gave  him  a  vacant  expression  which  seemed  to  suggest 
that  he  was  shut  away  in  a  world  of  his  own. 

The  country  folk  who  watched  poor  Louis  groping  about 
with  his  stick,  looking  so  sad  and  so  withdrawn  into  him¬ 
self,  wondered  what  would  become  of  him  when  he  was 
grown-up,  for  they  could  see  that,  however  well  he  might 
learn  to  look  after  himself,  he  would  never  be  able  to  earn 
his  own  living.  Fortunately,  not  everyone  was  so  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  his  future.  When  Louis  was  seven,  a  new 
priest  was  appointed  Cure  of  Coupvray :  this  was  the 
Abbe  Jacques  Palluy,  a  kind  and  well-educated  man  who 
loved  to  help  people  in  misfortune,  and  soon  after  coming 
to  the  town,  having  heard  about  the  disaster  that  had 
befallen  the  Brailles’  little  boy,  he  called  at  their  cottage 
to  see  how  best  he  could  help  Louis. 

The  Abbe  offered  to  try  to  re-awaken  the  boy’s  mind 
by  teaching  him  a  few  lessons.  And  so  from  then  on, 
several  times  a  week,  Louis  would  tap  his  way  up  the  hill 
to  the  priest’s  house  to  learn  about  some  of  the  simple, 
beautiful  things  in  the  world.  As  the  saddler’s  son,  and 
the  kindly  priest  sat  together  in  the  old  presbytery,  or 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree  in  the  peaceful  garden,  the 
Abbe  would  describe  some  of  the  wonders  of  nature. 
Louis  learned  to  listen  to  the  birds  and  to  distinguish 
them  by  their  song.  From  bird-song  he  passed  on  to 
music  generally,  and  from  music  to  religion. 

The  Cure  read  him  stories  from  the  Bible  with  a  feeling 
that  made  the  scenes  and  characters  come  to  life.  He 
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carefully  pointed  the  moral  of  each  story,  and  Louis 
began  to  realize  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  was  as  true 
for  himself  as  for  anyone  else.  The  fact  that  he  was  blind 
did  not  make  him  useless  and  unable  to  live  fully.  As  a 
Christian  he  must  be  unselfish  and  work  hard  to  overcome 
his  handicap,  and  God  would  find  him  work  to  do. 

Louis  never  forgot  the  Abbe’s  encouragement  and 
teaching.  He  began  to  develop  a  deep  religious  faith 
which,  though  always  very  simple,  became  the  backbone 
of  his  life,  and  his  whole  outlook  changed  in  a  matter  of 
months.  Like  a  dormouse  on  the  return  of  spring,  he 
began  to  emerge  from  his  lonely  world  with  both  his 
optimism  and  his  sunny,  light-hearted  nature  restored. 
The  Abbe  was  so  delighted  with  the  improvement  that 
he  decided  that  Louis  should  be  given  more  advanced 
lessons.  So  he  asked  the  local  schoolmaster,  Monsieur 
Becheret,  to  accept  him  into  his  school  as  a  pupil.  At 
that  time  few  poor  children  attended  school,  and  it  was 
probably  unheard  of  for  a  blind  boy  to  attend  a  school 
for  normal  children ;  but  Monsieur  Becheret  readily 
agreed  to  the  suggestion. 

Louis  loved  school.  Seated  at  his  desk,  his  hands 
hovering  in  delicate  suspense  in  front  of  him,  his  head 
perked  like  an  inquisitive  robin,  he  strained  to  take  in 
every  word  the  master  said.  Whereas  the  other  pupils 
were  apt  to  listen  to  the  lesson  without  giving  their  full 
attention,  knowing  that  they  could  go  over  their  work 
from  books,  Louis,  not  able  to  make  use  of  books,  had  to 
try  to  master  his  lessons  at  the  first  hearing.  As  a  result, 
he  developed  a  deep  power  of  concentration  and  a  remark¬ 
able  memory,  which  together  helped  him  to  overcome  the 
disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  read.  This  was  shown 
when  Monsieur  Becheret  came  to  examine  his  pupils  on 
their  lessons :  Louis  would  answer  his  questions  clearly 
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and  without  hesitation,  sometimes  adding  shrewd  and 
witty  observations  that  proved  how  fully  he  had  under¬ 
stood  the  subject. 

His  experience  at  this  school  was  of  great  value  to  him 
in  many  ways :  as  well  as  acquiring  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
formation,  he  developed  a  sense  of  logic,  became  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  learned  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  difficul¬ 
ties.  And  these  three  gifts  were  of  great  help  to  him  in 
later  life,  particularly  in  his  work  as  an  inventor. 

When  Louis  Braille  had  been  at  school  for  two  years, 
the  Abbe  Palluy  and  Monsieur  Becheret  were  so  much 
impressed  by  his  scholarly  brain  that  they  told  his  father 
that  Louis  ought  to  be  given  the  chance  to  develop  and 
use  his  intellect  fully  instead  of  remaining  in  a  rural  back¬ 
water  like  Coupvray.  They  suggested  sending  him  to  a 
special  school  for  the  blind  in  Paris — L  Institution  Nationale 
des  Jeunes  Aveugles  (The  National  Institution  for  the 
Young  Blind) — to  complete  his  education. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Louis  was  very  lucky  to  be  given  this  opportunity,  for 
in  those  days  few  people  cared  what  happened  to  the 
blind.  ‘  We  think  that  the  blind  can  know  nothing  that 
exists  and  can  never  escape  from  the  narrow  circle  which 
surrounds  them  :  they  are  considered  as  degraded  beings, 
condemned  to  vegetate  on  the  earth,’  one  blind  welfare 
worker  declared  in  indignation. 

Indeed,  a  person  without  sight  was  thought  to  be  as 
burdensome  on  society  as  a  lunatic.  Blind  children  of 
well-to-do  parents  were  discouraged  from  doing  anything 
for  themselves  in  case  they  should  meet  with  an  accident, 
and  thus  become  still  more  of  a  nuisance;  their  parents 
usually  refused  to  spend  money  on  their  education,  and 
they  were  left  to  grow  up  illiterate.  In  poor  families 
parents  often  grudged  them  even  their  keep,  and  either 
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sent  them  to  the  workhouse  or  sold  them  to  itinerant 
organ-grinders,  or  even  sometimes  just  turned  them  out 
into  the  streets  to  fend  for  themselves.  The  numbers  of 
blind  vagabonds  of  all  ages  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
most  large  towns  was  a  very  sad  sight. 

If  a  blind  person  was  seen  groping  his  way  along  a  pub¬ 
lic  thoroughfare  he  was  seldom  given  a  helping  hand,  as 
he  might  be  today :  instead,  he  was  usually  treated  in  a 
most  cruel  and  inhumane  manner.  Even  well-educated 
people  seemed  to  find  it  amusing  to  watch  a  poor  blind 
man  or  woman  tripping  and  bumping  into  buildings, 
and  they  would  deliberately  try  to  make  them  stumble 
by  throwing  things  and  then  bursting  into  guffaws  of 
laughter. 

One  day  in  1783  Monsieur  Valentin  Hauy,  a  junior 
official  in  the  French  Foreign  Office  and  a  kindly-natured 
man,  was  strolling  along  a  Paris  boulevard  when  he  saw, 
by  the  entrance  to  a  fashionable  cafe,  a  group  of  wealthy 
Frenchmen  jeering  at  ten  blind  vagabonds  who  had 
dressed  themselves  up  in  comic  costumes  and  were  trying 
to  earn  a  few  francs  by  playing  various  musical  instru¬ 
ments  in  a  half-hearted  fashion.  On  another  day,  in  the 
same  year,  he  came  upon  a  blind  boy  begging  outside  a 
Paris  church,  and  discovered  that  he  had  no  home.  So 
upset  and  disgusted  was  he  by  the  attitude  which  people 
at  that  time  had  to  the  blind,  that  he  decided  that  he  must 
try  to  do  something  to  help  them. 

Monsieur  Hauy  took  this  destitute  boy  back  to  his  home 
and  started  to  teach  him  simple  lessons  and  to  train  him 
to  play  one  or  two  musical  instruments  by  ear.  As  soon 
as  the  boy  was  able  to  recite  and  play  sufficiently  well  to 
prove  that  the  blind  were  capable  of  being  taught,  he 
made  him  perform  before  a  group  of  wealthy  and  in¬ 
fluential  Frenchmen,  whom  he  then  persuaded  to  open 
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a  school  for  such  children  under  his  directorship.  In  this 
way  the  Paris  Institution  was  founded. 

This  school  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Though  it  had  been  open  for  over  thirty  years  by  the  time 
of  Braille’s  entry,  it  was  still  the  only  one  in  France. 
That  was  why  Louis  was  so  fortunate  in  being  able  to  go 
there. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Monsieur  Braille  and  his  son  left  Coupvray  for  Paris 
by  stage-coach  in  the  early  morning  of  15  February  1819, 
just  six  weeks  after  Louis’  tenth  birthday.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Institution,  he  was  given  a  smart  uniform  consisting 
of  trousers,  Kashmir  waistcoat,  and  a  royal-blue  coat  with 
light-blue  collar  and  cuffs  and  engraved  gilt  buttons ; 
then  he  was  conducted  round  the  building  by  a  guide. 
He  felt  very  strange  in  his  new  surroundings— and,  for  a 
time,  also  very  home-sick.  Everything  seemed  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  parents’  homely  cottage  and  the  rural 
atmosphere  of  Coupvray.  At  home  he  knew  how  to  find 
his  way  about ;  here  he  felt  lost  and  helpless. 

Though  the  Institution  had  a  splendid  reputation,  con¬ 
ditions  there  were  far  from  ideal.  The  school  building 
was  old  and  dilapidated  and  extremely  unhealthy.  It  was 
so  reeking  with  damp  that  Louis’  hands  slithered  along 
the  slimy  walls  as  he  fumbled  his  way  down  the  corridors 
trying  to  get  his  bearings.  Instead  of  being  the  pet  of 
his  family,  he  was  now  the  youngest  of  sixty  or  so  pupils, 
the  oldest  of  whom  was  nearly  twenty-two ;  and  instead 
of  having  adoring  parents  to  guide  him  in  what  to  do  he 
was  ordered  about  by  a  stern  principal,  Dr.  Guillie.  He 
punished  his  pupils  for  the  most  trivial  offence  by  placing 
them  on  a  diet  of  dry  bread  or  sending  them  into  solitary 
confinement.  They  were  kept  at  work  for  very  long 
hours,  and  at  meal-times,  while  they  ate,  they  had  to 
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listen  to  a  lecture  from  one  of  the  masters.  Once  a  week 
they  would  be  led  by  a  rope  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  for 
exercise,  but,  apart  from  that,  they  never  left  the  damp, 
unwholesome  building  during  term  time. 

As  Louis  lay  in  bed  in  the  overcrowded  dormitory 
feeling  extremely  home-sick  on  his  first  few  nights  at  the 
school,  a  boy  in  the  next  bed  to  him,  Gabriel  Gauthier, 
would  start  a  whispered  conversation  with  him,  trying  to 
cheer  him  up.  The  two  blind  boys  soon  became  close 
friends,  and  this  friendship  helped  Louis  to  settle  down. 
He  remembered  also  how  the  Abbe  Palluy  had  told  him 
to  try  to  overcome  his  handicap,  and  he  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  things  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  him  by  working  especially  hard. 
When  Louis  had  been  at  the  Institution  for  nearly  two 
years,  Dr.  Guillie,  to  his  great  delight,  retired.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  as  Principal,  Dr.  Pignier,  took  a  great  liking  to 
Braille,  and  under  his  directorship  Louis  began  to  settle 
down  happily  at  school. 

He  found  the  system  of  teaching  at  the  Institution 
quite  different  from  that  employed  at  Monsieur  Becheret’s 
school,  where  all  the  children  except  himself  had  books 
to  help  them.  There  was,  at  that  time,  no  satisfactory 
form  of  writing  which  the  blind  could  easily  feel  with 
their  hands  and  understand.  A  few  books  were  printed 
in  large  embossed  letters,  but  as  these  letters  had  to  be 
about  three  inches  tall  for  a  blind  person  to  feel  their 
shape,  it  meant  that  even  a  short  manual  occupied  several 
cumbersome  volumes,  and  the  pupils  found  these  so  slow 
and  tedious  to  read  that  very  often  they  had  forgotten  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  long  before  they  reached  the  end 
of  it !  In  fact,  reading  proved  so  difficult  that  the  school 
possessed  only  fourteen  books,  and  most  of  those  were 
seldom  used  :  instead  of  relying  on  books,  the  pupils  were 
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taught  orally  by  a  system  known  as  4  mutual  instruction 

Two  masters  and  a  mistress  had  charge  of  the  teaching, 
but  instead  of  teaching  the  whole  school,  they  taught  only 
a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  boys.  These  boys,  who  were 
known  as  4  professors  ’,  once  they  had  understood  and 
could  memorize  what  their  teacher  had  told  them, 
taught  the  same  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  Then, 
in  turn,  the  boys  who  responded  the  most  quickly  to  the 
teaching  of  the  4  professors  5  were  appointed  4  repeaters  ’, 
and  they  were  given  the  job  of  going  over  the  lesson  with 
the  younger  boys  and  with  those  who  still  did  not  grasp 
it.  While  the  4  repeaters 5  were  helping  these  pupils 
over  their  difficulties,  the  4  professors  5  would  be  learning 
another  lesson.  Thus  the  boys  were  always  learning 
something  fresh,  but  chiefly  lists  of  facts,  for  none  of  the 
teaching  went  very  deep,  or  taught  the  boys  to  think  very 
much  for  themselves. 

In  this  way  Louis  was  taught  arithmetic,  algebra,  geo¬ 
metry,  history,  geography,  French  grammar  and  com¬ 
position,  and  English,  Latin  and  Greek  grammar.  He 
also  learnt  to  read  the  difficult  embossed  letters  and  to 
write  short  sentences  by  means  of  a  writing-frame;  he 
learnt  to  play  several  musical  instruments  by  ear — the 
piano,  organ,  violin,  cello,  and  bassoon ;  and  to  knit  and 
to  make  leather  slippers. 

Braille  proved  an  outstanding  pupil.  4  He  was  gifted 
with  great  ease  in  learning,’  Dr.  Pignier  tells  us,  adding 
that  he  was  alert,  industrious,  and  imaginative,  with  a 
remarkable  sense  of  logic  and  an  unusually  deep  power 
of  concentration.  He  won  prizes  in  several  subjects, 
often  competing  against  boys  considerably  older  than 
himself,  and  besides  distinguishing  himself  in  academic 
subjects  he  showed  that  he  had  a  splendidly  musical  ear 
and  that  he  had  inherited  his  father’s  craftsmanship. 
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A  PUPIL  MAKING  SLIPPERS  AT  THE  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  YOUNG  BLIND,  PARIS 


He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  slipper  workshop,  and  his 
work  reached  such  a  high  standard  that  it  was  fit  to  be 
sold  in  the  Paris  shops. 

By  then  Louis  Braille  had  set  himself  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  task — so  important  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  mis¬ 
sion — to  perform  in  his  spare  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Louis,  though  himself  quick  to  learn,  very  soon  realized 
how  difficult  learning  was  for  most  of  the  pupils  and  how 
terrible  a  drawback  it  was  for  the  blind  to  be  without 
books  and  to  have  to  depend  so  much  upon  oral  teaching. 
When  he  returned  home  to  Coupvray  for  his  first  annual 
holiday,  he  told  his  father :  ‘  The  blind  are  the  loneliest 
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people  in  the  world.  I  can  tell  the  different  birds  by  their 
song  and  I  can  find  my  way  about  with  my  stick,  but  with¬ 
out  books  the  blind  can  never  really  learn.5 

Now  that  he  had  a  smattering  of  so  many  subjects,  he 
wanted  very  badly  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  it  made 
him  sad  to  feel  that  his  knowledge  must  always  be  very 
limited.  But  he  was  not  thinking  only  of  himself :  he 
was  thinking  of  the  blind  generally.  His  religion  by 
then  was  growing  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  him,  and, 
though  still  only  a  boy,  he  began  to  feel  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  do  something  to  help  his  fellow  sufferers;  he 
felt  that  perhaps  this  was  the  work  which  God  intended 
him  to  do :  to  help  the  blind. 

He  could  not,  at  first,  see  what  form  his  work  should 
take,  but  gradually  the  idea  dawned  on  him:  he  would 
try  to  invent  a  new  alphabet  for  the  blind  and  thereby 
fill  their  greatest  need — to  have  direct  access  to  books. 
This  was  the  task  he  set  himself  for  his  spare  time. 

Several  other  people  had  already  tried  to  produce 
letters  whose  shape  could  easily  be  felt — but  without 
success.  Letters  had  been  made  of  lead,  of  wood,  of 
twigs,  and  even  of  pins  and  needles.  The  pins  were 
arranged  in  a  pin  cushion,  points  uppermost,  to  represent 
the  different  letters,  and  the  unfortunate  blind  reader  had 
to  decipher  the  letters  by  the  painful  process  of  passing 
his  fingers  over  the  sharp  points.  A  code  alphabet  was 
also  produced  by  making  various  kinds  of  knot  in  lengths 
of  string,  each  knot  acting  as  a  symbol. 

These  devices,  however,  were  useful  only  for  teaching 
the  blind  their  alphabet;  they  were  so  clumsy,  some  of 
the  letters  being  as  much  as  six  inches  tall,  that  they  were 
quite  unpractical  as  a  method  of  reading. 

Braille  realized,  as  nobody  seems  to  have  realized  be¬ 
fore,  and  indeed  as  only  a  blind  person  could  be  expected 
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to  realize,  that  what,  in  fact,  the  blind  really  required 
was  not  large  letters  but  just  the  reverse:  something  so 
small  and  of  such  perfect  design  and  construction  that 
the  whole  letter  could  be  felt  and  identified  by  the  sensitive 
finger-tip. 

So  he  decided  not  to  attempt  to  reproduce  actual  letters 
but  to  try  to  work  out  an  entirely  new  code.  He  cut  little 
slips  of  his  father’s  leather  into  tiny  symbols ;  he  knocked 
small  upholstery  nails  into  fragments  of  wood ;  he  toyed 
with  twigs  from  the  hedgerow.  But  he  discarded  each 
idea  as  being  too  complicated  :  what  was  really  wanted  was 
one  common  symbol  that  could  be  made  to  represent  each 
of  the  different  letters  and  punctuation  marks,  simply  by 
modifying  it  slightly  to  distinguish  each  one. 

While  he  was  striving  to  find  a  symbol  that  would  lend 
itself  to  this  Braille  was  introduced  to  a  Captain  Charles 
Barbier,  one  of  Napoleon’s  former  Artillery  Officers,  who, 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  had  worked  out  a  code  of 
raised  dots  and  dashes  for  military  use,  which  he  described 
as  £  Night  Writing  ’.  By  impressing  these  dots  and  dashes 
on  to  thin  strips  of  cardboard,  Captain  Barbier  had  been 
able  to  issue  short  night  orders  to  his  troops  which  they 
could  decipher  by  feeling,  instead  of  having  to  fish  out  their 
torches  to  read  them  and  thereby  expose  their  position  to 
the  enemy. 

This  code,  though  useful  for  military  purposes,  was  only 
phonetic,  very  involved,  and  quite  unsuitable  as  it  stood 
for  use  by  the  blind — but  it  gave  Braille  the  clue  to  what 
he  had  been  seeking.  He  grew  very  much  excited  when 
the  system  was  explained  to  him  and,  after  his  meeting 
with  Captain  Barbier,  spent  nearly  every  available 
moment  punching  dots  and  impressing  dashes  into  bits 
of  card,  trying  to  work  out  his  own  code  and  often  con¬ 
tinuing  his  experiments  well  into  the  night.  While  his 
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dormitory  companions  were  asleep  he  would  toss  and 
turn  in  bed,  though  himself  tired  and  exhausted,  thinking 
out  improvements.  Then,  next  day,  he  would  try  out 
his  improvements  on  his  friend  Gauthier  and  some  of  the 
other  blind  boys. 

Braille  spent  several  years  experimenting.  When  he 
was  only  sixteen  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  code  of  dots 
and  dashes  which  his  friends  were  able  to  decipher  with¬ 
out  too  much  difficulty;  but  though  his  friends  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  code,  Braille  himself  was  far  from  satis¬ 
fied,  and  he  spent  several  more  years  trying  to  simplify 
it.  Noticing  that  his  companions’  fingers  were  more 
sensitive  to  the  dots  than  the  dashes,  he  decided  to  dispense 
with  the  dashes  and  to  use  only  dots.  His  next  task  was 
to  reduce  the  number  of  dots  required  for  each  letter  and 
the  space  they  occupied  so  as  to  allow  them  all  to  be  felt 
at  the  same  time  by  the  finger-tip. 

At  last,  when  he  was  in  his  early  twenties,  he  hit  upon 
the  brilliant  idea  of  framing  his  entire  code  round  the  six 
points  of  the  domino. 

By  using  only  these  six  dots,  he  was  able  to  work  out 
sixty-three  different  combinations,  and  these  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  alphabet,  punctuation  marks,  and 
various  abbreviation  signs.  He  numbered  the  dots  in  the 
first  column  of  his  domino  i,  2,  and  3,  and  those  in  the 
second  column  4,  5,  and  6,  as  follows : 

1  .  .  4 

2.-5 

3  .  .  6 

And  he  divided  the  letters  to  be  represented  into  groups. 

The  first  group  included  the  first  ten  letters  A  to  J ; 
and  each  of  these  letters  was  made  up  of  one  or  more  of 
the  first  two  dots  in  each  column:  dots  1,  2,  4,  and  5. 
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THE  ALPHABET  OF  RAISED  DOTS  WHICH  BRAILLE  INVENTED 
SHOWING  THE  FIRST  THREE  GROUPS  IN  HIS  TABLE 

For  example,  A  was  represented  simply  by  dot  i ;  B  by 
dots  i  and  2 ;  C  by  dots  1  and  4;  D  by  dots  1,  4,  and  5 ; 
and  so  on.  For  his  second  group,  which  included  the 
next  ten  letters,  K  to  T,  Braille  simply  added  dot  3  to  each 
in  turn  of  the  ten  combinations  in  his  first  group.  Thus, 
by  adding  dot  3,  he  turned  A  into  K,  B  into  L,  C  into 
M.  For  his  third  group,  he  added  dot  6  as  well  as  dot 
3 ;  completing  the  alphabet,  except  for  W,  and  adding 
some  common  words.  He  subtracted  dots  from  these 
combinations  for  abbreviations,  punctuation,  and  W  (dots 
2,  4,  5,  and  6). 

Braille  worked  out  his  system  with  mathematical  pre¬ 
cision,  testing  each  symbol  with  his  own  sensitive  fingers 
to  satisfy  himself  that  his  arrangement  of  the  dots  was  im¬ 
mediately  obvious  to  the  touch,  without  the  reader  need¬ 
ing  to  count  them.  And  finally,  in  1834,  the  invention  of 
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the  blind  alphabet  was  completed,  and  a  way  had  at  last 
been  found  of  printing  books  for  the  blind.  Louis  Braille 
had  achieved  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself,  but  his 
work  for  the  blind  was  not  yet  finished. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  Braille  was  still  simplifying  his  alphabet,  Dr. 
Pignier  expanded  and  reorganized  the  teaching  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  Institution  and  offered  Louis  a  post  as  a 
junior  master.  In  the  ordinary  way,  he  would  soon  have 
been  leaving,  and  as  he  had  grown  passionately  fond  of 
music,  he  had  hoped,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  to  be  able 
to  make  music  his  career.  However,  when  this  offer  was 
made  to  him  he  set  aside  his  personal  ambitions  and  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  the  post  and  so  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  Institution,  helping  the  blind. 

He  became  an  extremely  popular  master.  He  taught 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  French  grammar,  and 
music,  but  his  method  of  teaching  was  quite  different  from 
anything  his  pupils  had  experienced  before.  School¬ 
masters  in  most  schools  of  that  time  were  deliberately 
severe  with  their  pupils  because  they  believed  this  to  be 
their  best  way  of  exerting  authority  and  driving  in  know¬ 
ledge.  It  was  the  same  at  the  Institution :  the  masters 
were  very  stern;  they  made  no  allowance  for  their 
pupils’  blindness,  but  punished  them  harshly  if  they 
were  slow  to  understand  what  was  being  taught.  Braille, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  blind  himself,  knew  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  the  blind  respond  far  more  quickly 
to  gentle,  patient  treatment  than  to  punishment — as, 
indeed,  do  most  people. 

He  displayed  great  patience  in  his  own  teaching.  He 
took  infinite  pains  over  the  preparation  of  his  lessons, 
making  his  teaching  as  concise  as  possible  and  urging  his 
pupils  to  be  equally  concise.  ‘  We  must  compress  our 
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A  BLIND  MAN  READING  A  BOOK  PRINTED  IN  BRAILLE 


thoughts  into  as  few  words  as  possible,’  he  told  them. 
And,  instead  of  punishing,  he  controlled  his  classes  en¬ 
tirely  by  kindness,  exerting  his  authority  by  his  quiet, 
winning  personality.  In  consequence,  his  occasional 
sharp  word,  when  that  was  necessary,  had  much  more 
effect. 

‘  He  carried  out  his  duties  with  such  charm  and  good 
sense  that  for  his  pupils  the  task  of  attending  his  classes 
was  transformed  into  a  real  pleasure,’  one  of  his  pupils, 
Hippolyte  Coltat,  tells  us.  Their  only  wish,  he  says,  was 
c  to  please  a  teacher  whom  they  loved  as  a  worthy  super¬ 
visor  and  a  wise  and  enlightened  friend  with  a  store  of 
sound  advice  ’. 

When  it  was  sufficiently  advanced,  Braille  began  to  try 
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out  his  invention  in  class  by  composing  some  of  his  lessons 
and  rewriting  one  or  two  standard  textbooks  in  his  dot 
alphabet.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Pignier — who  sat  at  his 
desk  scribbling  to  Braille’s  dictation — he  also  produced  a 
short  manual  describing  his  system  for  the  benefit  of  other 
teachers  who  might  like  to  make  use  of  it. 

His  pupils  found  the  alphabet  a  wonderful  help.  In 
fact,  they  were  so  pleased  with  it  that  they  asked  Braille 
to  invent  a  system  for  reading  and  writing  music  as  well 
as  books  and  manuscripts,  so  that  the  blind  need  not  be 
limited  to  playing  by  ear  only — which  many  were  in¬ 
capable  of  doing. 

Believing  this  to  be  another  great  need,  Braille  agreed 
to  try,  and  immediately  settled  down  to  many  more 
months  of  experiment.  His  pupils  had  set  him  a  very 
difficult  task — so  difficult  that  at  one  time  he  considered 
it  impossible — but  he  refused  to  be  defeated,  and  by 
wonderful  perseverance,  he  managed  at  last  to  adapt  his 
six  domino  dots  to  cover  musical  scores,  in  addition  to 
ordinary  writing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Braille  was  in  his  late  twenties  when  he  produced  his 
musical  notation  for  the  blind — a  good-looking  man  of 
medium  height  with  fair,  wavy  hair,  which  he  brushed 
forwards,  and  a  kind,  sensitive  face. 

He  had  bought  himself  his  own  piano  out  of  his  teacher’s 
salary,  and  had  become  so  devoted  to  music  that  Dr. 
Pignier,  appreciating  his  unselfishness  in  abandoning  the 
prospect  of  a  musical  career  in  order  to  teach  at  the  In¬ 
stitution,  helped  him  to  develop  his  talent  by  arranging 
for  him  to  receive  lessons  from  some  of  the  best  musicians 
in  Paris. 

Under  their  guidance,  Braille  became  accomplished  at 
both  the  piano  and  organ,  and  Dr.  Pignier’s  sister  took 
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BRAILLE  MUSICAL  NOTATION 
The  blind  girl  is  able  to  read  piano  music  by  means  of  braille. 

him  to  some  of  the  fashionable  salons  of  Paris  to  play  at 
evening  parties.  Though  Braille  enjoyed  the  actual  play¬ 
ing,  he  hated  these  parties ;  having  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  the  Institution,  he  was  shy  of  meeting  strangers  and, 
being  modest  by  nature,  he  disliked  being  the  centre  of 
attention.  Nevertheless,  these  parties  led  to  his  being 
appointed  organist  at  no  less  than  three  churches  in 
Paris — and  that  really  did  please  him. 

The  three  church  organs  became  like  personal  friends 
to  Louis.  Every  week  he  looked  forward  to  Sunday,  when 
he  would  be  able  to  play  them;  while  his  playing  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  congregations.  His  touch  at  the 
organ,  said  Coltat,  was  £  correct,  brilliant,  easy,  typical 
of  the  tone  of  his  personality  ’. 
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Though  Braille  was  paid  for  his  teaching  and  organ 
playing,  he  spent  very  little  money  on  himself;  a  great 
deal  of  it  went  in  helping  those  of  his  pupils  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  need.  Generosity  was  one  of  his  lovable 
qualities.  ‘  For  him,5  Coltat  said,  ‘  friendship  was  con¬ 
scientious  duty  as  well  as  a  tender  sentiment.  To  it,  he 
would  have  sacrificed  everything:  time,  health,  worldly 
possessions.5  Indeed,  he  gave  splendid  proof  of  this  by 
resigning  one  of  his  organ  appointments — the  one  he 
cherished  most — and  offering  it  to  a  former  pupil  who, 
after  leaving  the  Institution,  was  unable  to  support 
himself. 

The  older  Braille  grew,  the  more  anxious  he  became 
to  help  the  blind.  With  that  aim,  he  spent  part  of  his 
earnings  on  having  books  privately  printed  in  his  dot 
alphabet  and  on  trying  to  get  his  system  adopted  for 
general  use.  He  had  no  wish  for  personal  fame,  but  the 
reactions  of  his  pupils  had  convinced  him  that  his  system 
could  be  of  real  help  to  the  blind  generally.  He  became 
so  sure  that  it  was  workable  that  after  perfecting  his  two 
systems  for  ordinary  writing  and  for  musical  notation  he 
went  on  to  work  out  a  form  of  short-hand  for  the  blind ; 
he  was  for  ever  juggling  with  his  six  dots  to  suit  new  needs. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  unfortunately  the  struggle  to  get  the  Braille  alpha¬ 
bet  adopted  universally  proved  in  some  ways  even  more 
difficult  than  working  it  out  in  the  first  place. 

Though  Dr.  Pignier  allowed  the  alphabet  to  be  used  in 
school  teaching,  nobody  outside  the  Institution  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  People  to  whom  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  having  never  seen  for  themselves  how  well  it 
worked,  retorted  that  it  was  absurd  to  teach  the  blind  a 
different  alphabet  from  that  used  by  the  sighted.  Even 
the  Governors  of  the  Institution  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
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LESSONS  AT  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

BLIND  IN  PARIS 

•  An  attempt  was  made  to  teach  the  blind  pupils 
writing  by  the  ordinary  methods. 


adopted  officially;  and  when  Dr.  Pignier  arranged  for  a 
history  book  to  be  transcribed  into  ‘  braille  ’,  they  became 
very  angry  and  actually  dismissed  him  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  exceeding  his  authority. 

Dr.  Pignier’s  dismissal  came  as  a  terrible  blow  to  Louis 
Braille.  It  made  his  struggle  a  great  deal  more  difficult, 
for  the  new  Principal,  Dr.  Dufau,  disapproved  of  Braille’s 
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system  and  forbade  it  to  be  used  at  all  in  the  school.  Not 
content  with  that,  he  tried  to  turn  the  rest  of  the  teaching 
staff  against  him. 

Braille  was  naturally  bitterly  disappointed,  and  for  a 
time  he  became  morose  and  dispirited.  Though  he 
continued  to  juggle  with  his  dots  in  his  spare  time,  he 
began  to  give  up  hope  of  his  invention  ever  being  recog¬ 
nized.  But  then,  just  when  he  was  feeling  really  dis¬ 
heartened,  his  pupils,  who  were  just  as  disappointed  as 
their  teacher  at  not  being  allowed  to  use  his  alphabet,  had 
their  say.  As  they  struggled  to  learn  their  lessons  by  the 
old  oral  methods  again,  they  grew  to  appreciate  still  more 
the  great  advantages  of  his  invention.  So  they  asked 
Braille  to  teach  it  to  them  secretly. 

Braille,  being  honest  and  upright,  hesitated  to  do  any¬ 
thing  against  the  rules,  but,  as  he  felt  it  to  be  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  children  to  do  so,  he  agreed  to  give  them  extra 
lessons  in  4  braille  5  in  out-of-school  hours.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  his  teaching  secret  for  long,  however. 
As  everyone  in  the  class-room  was  blind,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  one  of  the  other  masters — or  even  Dr. 
Dufau  himself — from  creeping  silently  into  the  room  un¬ 
noticed  and  discovering  them  at  their  work. 

This  happened  many  times.  But,  fortunately,  there 
was  one  master,  Dr.  Guadet,  who  was  not  opposed  to 
Braille ;  and  as  Dr.  Guadet  had  recently  been  appointed 
head  of  the  teaching  staff,  he  was  able  to  exercise  a  certain 
influence  over  the  Principal.  Dr.  Guadet  watched  many 
of  these  secret  classes  with  interest  and  sympathy.  Seeing 
the  children’s  quick  reactions  to  Braille’s  teaching,  Dr. 
Guadet  became  a  staunch  supporter  of  his  system,  and 
he  implored  Dr.  Dufau  again  and  again  to  change  his 
mind  and  remove  the  ban.  At  last  Dr.  Dufau  relented 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  dot  alphabet  to  be  used  un- 
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officially;  and  by  1847  Louis  Braille  was  using  it  once 
again  in  his  normal  class-room  teaching. 

His  system  now  became  so  popular  both  with  the 
pupils  and  the  masters  that  in  1851  they  presented  a  joint 
petition  to  the  Principal  urging  him  to  place  Braille’s  in¬ 
vention  before  the  French  Government  with  the  requests 
that  it  be  given  governmental  recognition  and  that  Louis 
Braille  himself  be  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

But,  though  Dr.  Dufau  forwarded  the  petition  to  the 
Government,  Louis  Braille  did  not  receive  his  decoration ; 
nor  did  he  live  to  see  his  invention  officially  adopted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  Braille  was  struggling  for  recognition  he  was  also 
fighting  a  losing  battle  against  ill-health.  When  he  was 
only  twenty-six  he  had  collapsed  with  a  haemorrhage. 
The  extreme  damp  of  the  building  in  which  he  lived  and 
worked  affected  his  health  very  seriously,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  thirty  he  had  contracted  tuberculosis.  In 
those  days  no  one  knew  how  to  treat  tuberculosis,  and  his 
health  grew  slowly  but  progressively  worse.  By  1844, 
when  Braille  was  thirty-five,  his  illness  had  taken  such  a 
hold  of  him  that  sometimes,  when  teaching,  he  had  to 
break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  to  gasp  for  breath, 
and  by  the  time  the  lesson  ended  he  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  had  to  be  helped  from  the  room.  But  never  once 
was  he  heard  to  complain.  From  time  to  time  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home  for  short  rest  cures,  but  as  soon  as 
he  felt  reasonably  refreshed  he  would  resume  his  work  as 
energetically  as  his  failing  strength  allowed. 

He  managed  to  keep  working  in  these  conditions  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  suspecting  that  he  was  dying 
but  refusing  to  abandon  any  of  his  activities ;  but  each 
year  his  haemorrhages  became  worse  and  more  frequent. 

Early  in  December  1851 — the  year  in  which  the  petition 
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was  presented  to  the  French  Government — Braille  was 
taken  ill  for  the  last  time.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
month,  he  sent  for  his  brother,  Louis-Simon,  and  for  Dr. 
Pignier,  Gauthier,  and  Coltat.  4  I  am  convinced  that 
my  mission  upon  earth  is  completed  .  .  .  God  has  been 
pleased  to  make  the  splendour  of  eternal  hopes  shine 
before  my  eyes,5  he  told  them. 

His  friends  tried  to  pretend  that  he  would  recover  and 
soon  be  well  again,  but  Braille  would  not  be  deceived. 
4  You  know,  I  don’t  cheat  myself  like  that;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  hide  things  from  me,5  he  replied  with  his 
usual  kindly  smile.  With  his  deep  religious  faith,  he  was 
perfectly  happy  to  die. 

On  6  January  1852,  just  two  days  after  his  forty-third 
birthday,  Louis  Braille  received  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  presence  of  his  brother  and  friends ;  and  later  that 
same  day  he  died.  4  To  each  of  us  he  gave  the  most 
touching  tokens  of  affection;  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  speak,  he  made  tender  little  motions  with  his  lips. 

.  .  .  All  those  present  were  moved  to  tears,5  said  Coltat. 

When  the  pupils  at  the  Institution  were  told  of  Braille’s 
death,  they  felt  that  they  had  lost  their  best  friend,  and, 
one  by  one,  they  filed  into  his  room  to  pay  him  their  last 
respects  before  his  brother  took  back  his  body  to  Coupvray 
for  burial. 

It  was  not  until  several  days  later  that  anyone  realized 
quite  how  generous  he  had  been  with  his  money.  A 
wooden  box  was  found  in  his  room  marked  4  To  be 
destroyed  unopened  after  my  death  ’.  His  instructions 
were  disobeyed,  however,  and  when  the  box  was  opened 
it  was  found  to  contain  numerous  slips  of  paper,  each  of 
which  was  a  record  of  a  gift  or  loan  made  to  someone  in 
need  out  of  his  earnings  as  a  teacher  and  organist.  And 
in  his  will,  which  he  had  made  only  eleven  days  before 
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his  death,  he  gave  further  evidence  of  his  charity  and  of 
his  love  of  the  blind;  for  among  his  many  bequests  he 
left  money  to  the  Institution  4  to  help  them  in  their  work 
of  finding  employment  for  blind  pupils  after  leaving  5 ; 
to  a  French  woman  4  to  help  her  in  producing  books  for 
the  blind  ’ ;  to  a  boy  who  often  acted  as  his  guide ;  and 
to  the  servant  who  cleaned  out  his  room.  He  also  remem¬ 
bered  the  Parish  churches  where  he  had  played  the  organ, 
and  the  church  at  Coupvray  whose  Abbe  Palluy,  by  then 
dead  himself,  had  done  so  much  to  help  him  during  his 
childhood. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
Braille’s  invention  received  universal  recognition.  It  was 
adopted  officially  at  the  Institution  only  a  few  months 
after  his  death,  and  a  few  years  later  it  was  taken  up  in 
one  or  two  blind  schools  in  other  countries.  By  then, 
however,  other  systems  of  touch  reading  and  writing  had 
been  invented,  so  that  Braille’s  invention  had  to  face  keen 
competition. 

So  many  new  ideas  were  forthcoming  by  that  time  that 
the  position  became  quite  chaotic.  One  school  might 
favour  one  method  of  teaching,  and  a  second  school  in  the 
same  country  might  favour  another.  Consequently 
there  was  no  cohesion  in  the  education  of  the  blind  as  a 
whole.  In  England,  for  example,  a  blind  pupil  who  had 
been  taught  in  Manchester  was  unable  to  read  a  word 
written  by  a  blind  pupil  who  had  been  taught  in  Bristol. 
And  because  there  was  no  commonly  understood  reading 
system  there  was  likely  to  be  little  done  towards  the 
founding  of  the  libraries  of  books  that  were  badly 
needed. 

It  was  an  English  doctor,  Dr.  Armitage,  who  eventually 
put  an  end  to  this  absurd  state  of  affairs  and  was  mainly 
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responsible  for  the  4  braille  ’  system  being  universally 
recognized.  Having  lost  his  own  sight,  Dr.  Armitage 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  flourishing  practice,  and, 
like  Louis  Braille,  he  had  then  decided  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  helping  his  fellow  sufferers.  He  very  soon 
realized  that,  though  each  of  the  many  systems  of  touch 
reading  probably  had  its  merits,  what  was  really  needed 
was  one  universal  system  which  the  blind  everywhere 
could  understand. 

Dr.  Armitage,  therefore,  with  the  help  of  three  well- 
educated  blind  men  like  himself,  began  in  1868  to  make 
a  close  study  of  the  various  systems  then  in  use  to  see  which 
appeared  to  offer  the  most  advantages.  After  spending 
two  years  researching  and  testing,  they  decided  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  4  braille  5  system  was  the  best. 

Dr.  Armitage  then  took  steps  to  establish  4  braille  ’  as 
the  one  universal  alphabet  for  the  blind  by  setting  up  the 
first  English  Braille  Printing  and  Publishing  House  in 
London — an  organization  which  has  since  developed  into 
the  famous  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Thanks  to  the  doctor’s  energetic  lead  and  far-sightedness, 
Braille’s  alphabet  gradually  came  to  be  adopted  in  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world. 

Today  large  libraries  supply  the  blind  with  the  best 
books  by  modern  authors,  as  well  as  the  classics,  and 
every  week  newspapers  and  magazines  are  printed  in 
4  braille  ’  to  keep  them  up-to-date  with  world  affairs. 
The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  alone  prints 
as  many  as  45,000  books,  395,000  newspapers,  and  130,000 
magazines  in  a  single  year,  while  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  also  prints  a  great  number. 

No  longer  are  blind  people  treated  as  useless  imbeciles. 
They  have  opportunities  in  business,  in  industry,  in  the 
arts,  in  fact  in  nearly  every  profession  that  was  for  so  long 
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closed  to  them.  Through  the  invention  of  a  poor  French 
saddler’s  son,  and  the  energy  of  a  prosperous  English 
doctor  who  realized  its  importance,  they  have  been  able 
to  overcome  their  disability  and  take  their  rightful  place 
in  society. 

Though  Louis  Braille  struggled  in  vain  to  get  his  system 
recognized  during  his  lifetime,  today  he  ranks  among  the 
great  heroes  of  France.  In  1851  he  was  refused  the  Legion 
of  Flonour,  but  in  1952,  a  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
he  was  given  an  honour  of  a  different  kind :  his  body  was 
exhumed  from  its  simple  grave  at  Coupvray  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Pantheon  in  Paris,  a  burial  place  of  only  the 
great. 
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